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any of its rivals and more if possible. For Russia there
was an excuse. She lost to Japan all her gains in Man-
churia, and her latest Chinese interests were in a sort of
" No-man's land/' over which Chinese authority itself
has no legitimate claim. Britain's interest in Thibet is
of ancient standing and in no way involves the dependence
of that country.

With Japan it is quite otherwise. She has no ancient
rights in China nor any claims of any kind whatsoever.
Her creed is purely one of force. Her policy is solely one
of grab and exclusion. Yet so clever is her diplomacy,
so plausible her arguments, that she has time and again
inveigled Great Britain into supporting her demands.
Sir Edward Grey, so far as is known, never shed a tear
or blinked a lash when Korea was annexed by Japan,
" to maintain the integrity of China and the status quo of
the Far East/' Britain actually allowed a penniless Japan
to participate in the Five-Power loan and then supported
Japan's demand for special rights and privileges in Eastern
Mongolia and exclusive influence in South Manchuria
as the price of her participation; and, to cap it off, lent
Japan the money which made her participation possible !
Truly is the game of diplomacy one of bluffing, and the
self-complacent British too often are the bluffed.

To any one who has lived in Japan, and is not blinded
by a salary, subsidy or decoration from the Government, it
is quite apparent that the Japanese are severely anti-
foreign. " Methinks thou dost protest too much " is as
handy a quotation in Dai Nippon as anywhere. A nation
which goes to the extraordinary lengths of the Japanese
in demonstrating its affection for the distinguished stranger
within its gates is ipso facto suspect. If, however, the
victim of these wonderful manifestations of welcome
is able to conduct a careful examination of the condition
of foreigners in the country, he is forced to the conclusion
that the whole display is merely " show pidgeon," of
which the Japanese as true Orientals are past-masters.

Surely the fairest test of friendship is the measure of
reciprocity meted out to foreigners. In Japan, however,